

















FAITHFUL UNTO 
DEATH 


The snowstorm came so quickly 
that the shepherd did not have time to bring 
his sheep in to the fold before many of 
them were covered by the snow. 

All afternoon Brucie, his sheep dog, ran 
back and forth over the mountain, search- 
ing for the buried sheep, digging them out, 
bringing them home. 

Night had fallen before she brought the 
last one in. Then, cold and wet and weary, 
she lay down in the corner of the fold, and 
her six baby pups crowded in for their 
supper. 

The shepherd counted the sheep care- 
fully. What was this? A lamb was missing! 


























It must be lying out there in the storm, shiv- 
ering, dying. 

“Brucie,” he said, ‘“there’s a lamb miss- 
ing. Away, girlie. Get it.” 

Brucie looked up, pleading with her eyes. 
She was so cold, so tired. Must she go out 
again? 

The shepherd wished he might tell her 
she could stay, but what would happen to 
that poor lamb if Brucie didn’t rescue it? 

“Brucie,” he repeated, more firmly this 
time. “A lamb is missing. Go get it.” 

Obediently Brucie stood. Leaving her 
puppies she walked out into the storm. But 
which way to go? There were a thousand 
places where that lamb might be. And the 
wind was howling across the mountain, 
driving snow and sleet before it. 

Long hours Brucie searched. Many times 
the shepherd stood in his doorway, peering 
into the storm, listening for some sign of 
his faithful dog. 

It was nearly midnight when he heard a 
scratching at the door. Quickly he opened 
it. Brucie had returned, and with her was 
the little lamb. 

“Good for you, Brucie,” he said, patting 
her head. “Now go back to your pups.” 

The noble dog limped wearily to the 
babies, and the shepherd turned his atten- 
tion to the lamb. It needed drying, and he 
had to warm it awhile at the fire, for it was 
chilled. 

At last, the lamb taken care of, he went 
to attend to Brucie. He found her lying on 
the ground with her puppies crying pite- 
ously around her—dead. 

Brucie had given her life to save the 
lamb. 

It reminds us of what Jesus did, doesn’t 
it? And I wondered, when I heard what 
Brucie had done, whether we do as much 
for our friends who are lost in the world. 
How about those students that sit in class 
with us each day, but are not church mem- 
bers? Are we trying to help them find the 
way back to Jesus and the heavenly fold? 
Perhaps they are different from us, and hard 
to make friends with. But can’t we sacrifice 
a little to save them? 

Brucie sacrificed. Jesus sacrificed. Surely 
we will, too. 


Your friend, 


Crtence. Wurst 








The best fish story we’ve heard 


in a long time! 


The 





Fish 


That Didn't Get Away 


By JAMES E. CHASE 


N NORTHEAST BRAZIL there was a 

family who had recently joined the Sev- 
enth-day Adventist Church. Like most of 
the people there, they made their living 
by fishing. All along the coast were thou- 
sands and thousands of fish traps, many of 
them a hundred feet long. 

The fish that are caught in those traps 
are huge. Often they are more than six 












feet long and weigh over a hundred pounds. 
That’s why the fishermen use traps to catch 
them. They are too big and heavy to pull 
in on a line. They might pull the fisherman 
into the water instead! 

After this family had joined the Ad- 
ventist Church, they continued to fish to 
make a living. But there came a time when 


To page 20 


All night the man and his son hauled in the huge 
fish, making many trips to shore to empty the boat. 
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The story of the girl who became 


the first woman doctor. 





She Wouldn't Give Up 


By CHARLES PATTI 


O ONE could have known that the 

eleven-year-old girl who came _ to 
America from England in 1832 would grow 
up to be so famous. 

She didn’t know it herself, and at first 
she did just the same things other girls her 
age did—she baked, and embroidered, and 
cooked. 

But Elizabeth Blackwell—for that was 
her name—soon began to do unusual things. 

She mastered French and German and 
history so well that by eighteen she was 
teaching school. 

Six years later came the great turning 
point. She was nursing a sick woman when 
the woman said, “Miss Blackwell, you 
ought to be a doctor.” 

Elizabeth liked the idea, but when she 
told her friends about it, they held up their 
hands in horror. 

“A woman doctor!” they exclaimed. 
“Why, it—it wouldn’t be decent!” 

“Scandalous!” said others. 

“They wouldn't let you in the medical 
schools,” she was warned. “And no one 
would come and let you treat them.” 

Even her famous friend Harriet Beecher 
Stowe—who thought women should be 
allowed to do almost everything the men 
did—tried to discourage her. 

But Elizabeth Blackwell wouldn’t give 
up. 
And that’s why she grew up to be so 
famous. 


Before she could be a doctor she had to 
go back to teaching. She disliked teaching, 
but she had to earn some money. 

Every morning from five o'clock till she 
went to teach she studied anatomy. Then 
she would teach school for eight hours 
and come home and study medicine until, 
too exhausted to do more, she would fall 
asleep over her books. 

She wrote to one of the medical schools 
in Philadelphia asking them to let her in. 
The letter she got back wasn’t even 
friendly. They didn’t want any women in 
their school, they told her. 

Other medical schools told her the same. 
But she refused to give up. 

She applied for entrance at a school 
called the Geneva Medical College, up 
near the Canadian border. When her ap- 
plication arrived, the faculty thought it was 
one of the funniest jokes they had heard. 

One of the teachers said, “Let’s write and 
tell her we will ask the students what they 
think. If all of them vote unanimously to. 
let her come, we will let her in.” 

“Oh, good joke,” laughed the other 
teachers. “Our students have never voted 
unanimously for anything; they surely won't 
for this.” 

So they wrote the letter, and asked the 
students to vote. All the students thought 
it such a good joke, that—for the first time 
in the history of the college—they voted 
unanimously to let her come! 
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And then they found that Elizabeth 
Blackwell had been serious. She arrived on 
the campus one day and demanded that 
they keep their promise to let her in. The 
smiles vanished. The teachers let her at- 
tend classes, but everyone treated her as 
coldly as they could. No one would make 
friends with her. 

When she tried to get a room in the 
boardinghouses, she was turned down fiat. 
No one was going to let a woman in his 
boardinghouse. 

But still Elizabeth Blackwell would not 
give up. 

During vacation she found a job as an 
assistant doctor at a poorhouse in Philadel- 
phia. The corridors smelled of filth and 
disease, the food was not fit to eat. The 
patients were criminals and beggars. But 
do you think anyone was glad to have this 
assistant doctor come and help them? 

No. She was a woman. Any woman who 
tried to be a doctor, they had no use for. 
The four months she spent there were a 
nightmare. 

She graduated at last, near the top of her 
class, and went to Paris, France, to study 
surgery. 

The schools there were no more friendly. 
“La mademoiselle,’ the doctors sneered. 
“She is mad!” 

So she entered a large hospital for 





women. She was not per- 
mitted to practice as a doc- 
tor. She washed patients and 
carried trays. 

Somehow, liquid from a 
syringe squirted into her 
eyes one night while she was on duty. It de- 
stroyed the sight in one eye, and she knew 
she could never be a surgeon. 

She left Paris and returned to New York. 
No one would rent her a room for an 
office. 

She kept trying till someone did consent 
to rent her a room—but he wouldn't let 
her put a notice outside. He didn’t want 
anyone to know he had a woman doctor in 
his house! 

No patients came! She sat there day after 
day, and no one came to be treated. 

But still she didn’t give up. And fortu- 
nately for her, a newspaper reporter printed 
a story about her in the New York Tribune. 

At last a few patients came. She felt so 
encouraged she opened a small dispensary. 
But soon she had to close it for lack of 
funds. 

Then she settled down to take care of 
her patients, for now they were coming by 
the hundreds. 

And now, too, the men doctors were 
warming up. In England her name was 


To page 19 





When the faculty at Geneva Medical College read Miss Blackwell's letter asking for permission to 


be a student at the school, they laughed uproariously. They thought it was the funniest joke! 
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CHAPTER 4: SCANDAL IN CHURCH 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Marian was only twelve when she was asked to be the 
regular teacher of the youth class in Sunday school. 
Preacher Bob, the young minister, had been a great 
inspiration to her, and she carried on manfully after 
he left. But she was deeply worried by the fact that 
she was not a Christian. She wanted to be, but she 
did not know how to find Christ. One day she had 
a long conversation with the teacher of the adult 
class, Mrs. Perkins. The kind old lady helped her a 
lot, and gave her a copy of the first lesson of a Bible 
correspondence course she had heard advertised over 
the radio in connection with some program called 
“The Voice of Prophecy.”’ 


ARIAN knew she would soon have to 

answer the question, “What will I do 
with Jesus?” Preacher Bob had said that 
when one put off making his decision for 
Christ, the conviction grew less and less 
strong until sometimes he’d known of cases 
where the Spirit did not call any more. 

“But I just can’t now. Not while I’m at 
home. If I had Christian parents, it would 
be easier,” she tried to reason. 

“Today is the day of salvation,” kept 
ringing in her ears from Bob’s sermons. 
“O that he were here to talk to me!” she 
sighed. 

The lesson sheet for the Voice of Proph- 
ecy study still lay on her desk. “Should I 
send it in?” went over and over in her 
mind as she dusted around her books. 

With all her schoolwork, it seemed the 
weeks had sped by so rapidly she had given 
the correspondence lesson but little thought 
since she had placed it on her desk that 
bright October day Mrs. Perkins had given 
it to her. 
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Since then another woman in the church, 
Mrs. Jordan, had also suggested she take 
the course. She said she had heard it ad- 
vertised over the radio on a fine religious 
program called “The Voice of Prophecy.” 
“They have such nice singing,” she had 
commented. 

Marian looked out the window of her 
pink bedroom toward the bare trees. A 
verse went through her mind. She wasn’t 
sure she could repeat it exactly, for it had 
been a long time since her favorite minister 
had quoted it. “The summer is ended, and 
we are not saved.” 

With a stir of conviction she turned 
again to her desk, picked up the lesson 
sheet and marched down to find Mother. 

“Mother,” she called. 

“Yes, I'm out here in the kitchen getting 
supper,” Mrs. Simpson announced. “Did 
you want something?” 

“I—I wanted to ask you if you cared if 
I signed up for this—this Bible corre- 
spondence course,” Marian faltered, wonder- 
ing what her mother’s reaction would be. 
She feared an outburst, for her mother was 
quite unpredictable. 

“Well, what's that?” Mrs. Simpson asked, 
looking at the lesson her daughter held up. 

“Mrs. Perkins gave it to me and said 
maybe I could sign up for all the lessons 
and become a real good teacher.” Marian 
hoped this phrasing would cause no com- 
motion. 








i? “Tll do it right now. May I have one of 
yo 








“If you want to, dear. It’s your life. I 
don’t want to hold anyone back religiously. 
I should be more of a churchgoer myself. 
It’s up to you,” Mrs. Simpson said gener- 
ously. Then she seemed to remember that 
it might cost a great deal, as correspondence 
courses usually did. “How much does it 
cost?” she asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” Marian was glad to add. 

“Well, go ahead if you like.” Mrs. Simp- 
son went back to peeling the potatoes for 


supper. 


ur stamps, please?” 

“Sure. You'll find them in the desk 
drawer. Let’s see, on the right-hand side, 
near the ink bottle.” 

“Found them!” Marian called. 

Up the stairs two at a time the tall girl 
ran, happy that the decision had been made. 
Finding a pencil she quickly studied the 
lesson and filled in the answers. 

“Say, here’s a good verse to tell my class,” 
she said aloud. ““The fool hath said in his 
heart, There is no God’ (Ps. 53:1). That 
will help me answer some of the ‘wise 
ones’ in my class who have been asking how 
I know there is a God.” 

She came to the part that discussed the 
creation of the animals and trees. It was 


Marian rushed downstairs to mail the letter, not knowing how much it would change her life. 





just as she had been taught 
from the Bible storybook her 
aunt had once given her. 
Then she saw something she 
had never thought about be- 
fore, and it quite startled 
her. She read, “God rested the seventh day 
and blessed and sanctified it.” 

Marian looked at the calendar. The 
seventh day was Saturday! Why, she had 
heard that verse used as a reason for going 
to church every week, but she went on 
Sunday. No one went to church on Satur- 
day as far as she knew, except the Jews. It 
was ‘way back in Jesus’ day when people 
went to church on Saturday, she thought. 
She tried to dismiss the idea from her mind. 

She finished the last question, tore off 
the answers as the directions said, and 
folded the paper into an envelope she 
found in her desk. “I'll mail it right now,” 
she said, going downstairs as quickly as she 
had come up. 

“What’s the rush, Marian?” Mother called. 

“Oh, just wanted to get this in the mail,” 
Marian spoke, panting. “May I help you set 
the table now?” 

“Yes, and you may get a clean cloth out 
if you like. I washed the blue one today.” 

Marian went about her work singing 
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“What a friend we have in Jesus.” “Yes, 
maybe I will know Him as my Friend some- 
day,” she said to herself. 

Meeting Mrs. Perkins next Sunday on 
the church steps, she said, “I sent the lessons 
in. 

“Lessons? Oh, why, of course, I'd almost 
forgotten.” Mrs. Perkins laughed at her 
forgetfulness. “I guess I’m getting old.” 

“They were real good, I mean the lesson 
was interesting,’ Marian said. “I can’t wait 
for the next one to come.” 

“Let me see some of the others when you 
get them. I'd be glad to see what they really 
are. I'm curious to know who is offering 
them; I mean, what church.” 

“All right, Ill show them to you,” 
Marian promised. “I'd better go into church 
now and get settled, as it’s time to begin.” 

Marian found that even this first lesson 
gave her more confidence in her teaching as 
the Scriptures came to her mind to answer 
questions the members asked. There were 
no better answers than Bible texts, she 
thought. 
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After several days of anxious waiting, 
two more lessons arrived. “I'll start right 
in on them and mail them back so I can 
get the others,” she told herself. 

Two winters rolled by quickly for Marian, 
for school kept her busy and watching for 
the new lessons was exciting. It was like 
having a friendly teacher to talk to, who 
never cut her off. Often she asked questions 
and received most helpful replies. Soon 
she was ready for the senior lessons, and 
started in on them too. 

“Mother, let me say this verse to you to 
see if I know it,” she would sometimes say. 
But usually Mother was too busy to bother 
as her ambitious daughter worked so fast. 

“My, but you are learning a lot!” Mother 
sighed one day. “You should go slower, 
and maybe we could work on them together 
so I'd learn a lot too.” Mrs. Simpson seemed 
at least a bit interested. 

“All right, let’s work this out together,” 
Marian suggested, laying the lesson on the 
table so her mother could read it. 

To page 16 




















BONNIE'S BIRDIE BOY 


By BETTY STIRLING 


LOUD, cheerful, “Scree! Scree!” out- 

side the window announced the arrival 
of Birdie Boy for his breakfast. I watched 
as eleven-year-old Bonnie Gibson opened 
the screen, and the pet catbird lighted on 
her hand, pecking her fingers. by way of 
saying Hello. Bonnie brought him inside 
the room and held him up for me to look 
at. She fed him, then he flew around the 
room to see what was new. 

Birdie Boy was a member of the Gib- 
son family for over a month. Bonnie came 
across him as a homeless, featherless little 
orphan, lost from his parents, on an Ohio 
farm. 

“He was all mouth then,” Bonnie says. 
“When he opened his bill, you couldn’t 
see anything else, and he had it open most 
of the time.” 

Bonnie was kept busy digging worms for 
the baby bird. She was only visiting friends 


When Bonnie called, Birdie Boy would come to her. 






























































when she found him, and soon she had to 
make the long trip to Washington, D.C. 
Every morning on the journey she dug a 
supply of worms to take in the car, for 
the bird was always hungry. 

“When we got to Washington I couldn't 
find any worms,” says Bonnie. 

So Birdie Boy went on a diet of bread 
and milk and vitamins. He thrived on it. 
He had to eat so often that whenever 
Bonnie was away, she left him with a baby 
sitter. At first he was kept in an open 
box, but as he grew bigger Bonnie let him 
run along the window sill. He soon learned 
to hop to her fingers, her head, or her 
shoulder, and go for a ride. After Birdie 
Boy learned to fly across the room, Bonnie 
and her mother took him outside to teach 
him to find food. 

“I rolled an old log over and showed 
him the bugs,” Bonnie explains. “He pecked 
at bugs that moved.” 

He soon learned to fly to the treetops 
and to catch insects, especially big ants; 
but he still returned to Bonnie’s apartment 
to be petted and fed. One of his favorite 
tricks was to sit on Mr. Gibson’s head 
while he shaved. 

Birdie Boy was friendly with all the 
children and grownups in the apartment 
house where Bonnie lived, but he knew 
Bonnie’s voice, and when she called, “Birdie 
Boy! Birdie Boy!” he would fly to her 
quickly. 

Bonnie tried to teach her pet to live 
as other birds do, and he learned fast. For 
she had to let him go, as her parents were 
returning to Africa as missionaries. 

“I wish I could take Birdie Boy with me 
to the mission,” Bonnie said just before 
she left. “But I can’t do that, so I’m glad 
he has learned to take care of himself,” 
and she waved the bird Good-by. 
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The boy who was 





HE train had already started to move, 

and Thomas was supposed to be on board. 
He sprinted across the station platform, 
but the train was gaining speed. He 
reached for a handrail to pull himself up 
—and missed. A kindly conductor standing 
by the door bent down to help him. He 
grabbed whatever he could—and it hap- 
pened to be the boy's two ears. Gripping 
them firmly, he yanked him onto the train. 

Almost immediately Thomas began to 
notice that he could not hear as well as 
he used to. And ever after, Thomas Edi- 
son said that that experience was the rea- 
son why he was deaf. 

You have probably heard a different 
story. One is that when Thomas Edison 
was a young lad, working as a newsboy on 
a train running between Port Huron and 
Detroit, Michigan, he had set up a little 
laboratory in a corner of the baggage car 
where he kept his papers, magazines, can- 


The parts for Mr. Edison’s house were cut to size, 





PICKED UP 
BY HIS EARS 


By ELTON A. JONES 


dies, and peanuts. Later he added a little 
printing press and printed the weekly 
Herald and sold it to the stations on his 
route. 

One day, however, he had bad_ luck. 
A stick of phosphorus fell on the floor of 
the car and promptly started a fire. The 
conductor put it out, but the stationmaster 
was angry. He threw out the laboratory, 
printing press and all, and soundly boxed 
Edison's ears. 

Most people think this is why he was 
deaf, but Edison himself believed it was 
because he was picked up by his ears. 

Be that as it may, Thomas grew up to 
be a very interesting man. Take a look at 
that house for instance. Maybe you think 
it was just an ordinary house. But wait 
till I tell you how it was built. 

Mr. Edison bought thirteen or fourteen 
acres of land in Florida and drew up the 
plans for the two-story house. There was 


then taken thousands of miles and put together. 








PHOTOS, COURTESY OF THE AUTHOR 


Mr. Firestone gave Edison this banyan tree. 


nothing unusual about that. But this was 
unusual: workmen in Maine, thousands of 
miles away, took Mr. Edison’s plans and 
cut every piece of timber, sawed every 
board, made all the doors, the windows, 
the stairs, roof—everything, but they did 
not put it together. Instead, every piece 
was carefully marked, bundled up, and 
shipped by sailing schooner to Mr. Edison’s 
land in Florida in 1886. This sort of con- 
struction is called prefabrication today. Mr. 
Edison’s house was, I am told, prefabricated 
house No. 1. 

When the schooner sailed up the river 
beside Mr. Edison’s land, it was found that 
the water was too shallow for the ship to 
get near the shore. So Mr. Edison built a 
dock nearly half a mile long in order that 
his new house could be unloaded. The dock 
is still there, though during the war it had 
to be shortened. 

The new house was two stories high 
with a fine porch all around it. You can 
visit it today, for it is preserved just as it 
was when Mr. and Mrs. Edison lived in it. 
It is not pretentious, though there was 
room for some guests. The fireplace in the 
living room is cozy, and a painting of Mrs. 
Edison hangs above it. The bookcases are 
full of books—just as he left them. The 
furniture is comfortable and substantial. It 
was up to date then, but today it looks old- 
fashioned. 

The laboratory is not far away. As you 
step through the door you find yourself in 








In this laboratory thirty scientists worked at one time. 


the not-too-large office. It is full of in- 
teresting things: phonographs with their 
colorful “morning glory” horns, Mr. Edi- 
son's desk, and in one corner an old cot at 
the foot of which is a pair of well-worn 
carpet slippers. Mr. Edison worked very 
long on his problems, and when he got 
tired—or had found the solution he sought 
—he would throw himself down on this 
cot and sleep awhile. 

Did you ever try to do something and 
fail to do it? Once? Four times? A dozen 
times? Did you then give up? 

Somewhere I read this story about when 
Edison was working on the electric light 
globe. At that time it was called the “in- 
candescent lamp.” He had a man working 
with him, and they tried and tried, but 
each time—no success. Finally the assistant 
exclaimed, “We aren't getting anywhere. 
We have tried seven hundred different 
things and none of them work!” Edison 
replied, “We are making progress. We've 
found seven hundred different things that 
won't work. We didn’t know that before!” 

In the main room of the laboratory as 
many as thirty chemists were kept busy at 
one time. Today we can see the tables, 
test tubes, chemistry apparatus, and physics 
appliances that they used. 

Incidentally, this is not the original 
laboratory. The first one was a small build- 
ing very near the house. It is not there 
now, for Henry Ford moved it to his Dear- 
born Village in Michigan. To page 21 
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April Fools at the Fire 





| fps were four of them, lounging in 
Reiswig’s drugstore. There was Tom Man- 
ning, tall and straight like a young sapling. 
There was Regie Tait, red-headed and 
freckled. There was Larry Angus, sharp and 
wiry. And there was over-plump Dave Hen- 
shaw, who was glad to do anything so long 
as it was eating. All in all they were quite a 
quartet. 

“What’s wrong with you fellows?” de- 
manded Dave. “Hasn’t one of you got a good 
idea? Can’t any of you think of something 
exciting to do on April Fools’ Day?” 

“What's wrong with your own thinking 
apparatus?” demanded Regie, always ready 
to bristle at the slightest provocation. * 

“Seeing it’s the first of April, why don’t we 
do something spectacular?” Tom asked. 

“Like what? Rob a bank?” asked Larry. 

“No, nothing as dangerous as_ that,” 
laughed Tom. “But it would be nice if it were 
a little dangerous!” 

The suggestions came thick and fast, but 
they couldn’t agree on any of them. Dave 
made one stipulation, without which he 
wouldn't go along with any of the plans. “It’s 
got to end up with eating,” he said. The 
other three looked at him scornfully at first, 
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By IVY R. DOHERTY 


but on thinking it over, they decided maybe 
is wasn’t such a bad idea after all. 

And just then they heard the siren at the 
firehouse begin to scream. 

“Fire! Fire!” yelled Larry. “Some excite- 
ment at last! Let’s watch for the engine and 
follow her. Grab your bikes, boys!” 

“Ready for action!” laughed Tom. 

Four breathless boys waited at the corner 
of Fifth and Fir for the fire 
truck, but it obstinately 
roared off in the opposite 
direction. 

“Wouldn't you know 

it?’’ grumbled Regie. 
“Everything's dead today. 
Not even the fire chief will 
come up with any fun for 
us.” 


“I've got an_ idea,” 
yawned Dave. 
“You! You've got an 


idea! Where did you get it, 
pray?” gasped Regie. 

Dave ignored the insult. 
“There won't be anyone at 
the fire station now,” he ex- 
plained. ‘“‘And there’s 
bound to be some food 
about the place.” 

“Good idea,” said Tom. 
“We've had nothing to eat 
since noon. Lead the way, 
Dave.” 
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The boys were not quite fin- 
ished when in walked the one 
man they did not want to see! 
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The boys hopped on their bikes and sped 
away. This was better than anything they 
had thought of yet. 

It was just as Dave had predicted. There 
wasn’t a soul about the place when they 
reached the fire station. Of course, they 
would have to work fast, for no fire lasts for- 
ever, and the firemen would eventually be 
back. 





They found what they were looking for in 
the rear of the building—a neat, spotless 
kitchen. 

“Come, look here!” whispered Dave. “Take 
a quick look in this cupboard, and then count 
ten. There’s everything in the world. Cheese, 
cookies, jellies, canned milk, chocolate! 
What's holding us back?” 

“Find a can opener and some things to 
eat with,” ordered Larry. “Look sharp! 
There’s no time to waste. Things are more 
interesting here than I thought they could 
be.” 

Tom and Regie rummaged around till 
they had all the utensils they needed for the 
banquet, and Dave pulled up the benches to 
sit on. Rarely had prospects looked so good 
to his hungry eyes. 

Tom took on himself the responsibility of 
chief server and piled the plates high with 
everything Larry opened. 

“They can’t do much about this trick, see- 
ing it’s April Fools’ Day, can they?” asked 
Regie, who was beginning to feel a little 
uneasy. 

“Of course not,” scorned Dave. “On April 
one you've got to be a good sport and take 
what comes. Firemen can take it, surely.” 





“That's what I think,” agreed Larry. Noth- 
ing more needed to be said. Their fears were 
soothed, and the boys proceeded to make the 
best of a delicious situation. 

They ate and gulped and chewed in com- 
parative silence for several minutes. “Hurry, 
you slowpokes. We'll never get through,” 











HOW TO HAVE FRIENDS 
By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


If you would like to have good friends, 
Be careful how you treat them; 

Be cheerful and keep interesting, 
And gracious when you meet them. 


Be loyal, kind, and courteous, 
And thoughtful of their feelings. 
Keep promises you make to friends; 
Be honest in your dealings. 


Be truthful and considerate, 
Be pleasant when you see one; 

For he who wants to have good friends 
Must first learn how to be one! 








Dave admonished. “I’m bringing on the des- 
sert whether you like my manners or not. I'm 
not going to have to run for it while there’s 
cookies and fruit cocktail and chocolates 
around.” 

There was a crunch of gravel outside the 
kitchen window. Eight startled eyes rose to 
the window. No one could see the cause of 
the noise because the window was so high. 
But who would want the passer-by to know 
that they were in the firehouse kitchen? They 
instinctively played possum. 

The footsteps died away, and everyone 
breathed normally again. 

They had not been eating much longer, 
however, when there was a real commotion 
outside. The boys jumped to their feet. Larry 
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tried the window, but it would not move. 
Tom tried the door. It was locked! 

Why hadn't they thought of an exit be- 
fore, Larry asked himself. 

Chief Noland burst into the kitchen, per- 
spiring freely, and with soot smeared over 
his reddened face. His shirt was singed and 
torn. The boys took it all in at a glance. They 
didn’t have time for more than that, for the 
chief was already talking. 

“I see I have company!” he snorted. The 


boys hoped he would calm down and ¢ 4 


it as the April Fools’ joke they had pretend 
it to be. 

Tom looked to Larry to do the talking, and 
wished he’d hurry and loosen his tongue. But 
Larry seemed to have nothing to say this 
time. So Tom stuttered, “We just wanted to 
play April Fool on somebody, sir!” 

“April Fool,” snorted the chief. “We'll see 
if the judge classes breaking and entering 
and stealing food as an April Fool joke!” 

“Breaking and entering?” moaned Regie. 
Why, that was terrible. “That isn’t what we 
meant it to be,” he stammered. 

“Nor stealing, either,” Tom spluttered. “It 
was just meant to be fun. Boys are supposed 
to have a bit of fun on April one, aren’t 
they?” 

“Suppose I let you go this time, then 
what?” asked Mr. Noland. 

“We'd never do it again,” promised Regie, 
looking at his toes. 

“That’s what you think,” the chief ex- 
claimed, a glassy glint in his eye. “To be kind 
to you, I’m going to call the police station 
right now!” 

He marched to the telephone before the 
boys could say another word. 

It was surprising how quickly the police 
car got there. It seemed to the boys like just 
a flash before two officers were towering 
above them, asking questions. “How? When? 
Where? Why?” It was like learning adverbs, 
Regie observed as he quaked in his boots. 

They all tried to answer at once, hoping 
they could smooth things out and make the 
officers see that it was just a joke. 

They might as well have saved 
breath. 

“Take out a pencil and notebook, officer,” 
one of the policemen said to the other. 
“Write down the cost of each article as the 
boys tell you what they took from the food 
cabinet.” The list grew and grew before the 
boys’ amazed eyes. How could they possibly 
have eaten so much? To page 19 
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Doberman Pinscher 


The Dog That Carried Secret Papers 


By MYRON FULLER 


ILLUSTRATED BY THE AUTHOR 


es that dog! There he goes! Shoot him! 
He’s carrying papers!” The enemy sol- 
diers were screaming the commands, firing 
away for all they were worth as Doby 
streaked through the night. 

It was an exciting story of a brave dog, 
and I know you will want to hear all the 
details. I'll tell them to you in just a 
minute. But you'll enjoy them better if you 
let me tell you first what kind of dog this 
was that the Army trusted to carry its 
secret papers through the battlefield. 

Doby was a Doberman pinscher. And 
Doberman pinschers got their name from 
Louis Dobermann, the poundmaster of the 





A Doberman pinscher has lots 
of courage, as the story proves. 


town of Apolda, Germany, who originated 
the breed about 1890, after forty-five years 
of breeding a terrier with the German 
pinscher. 

The Doberman of today is a clean-cut 
dog, as nimble as a well-trained athlete. 
Alert and fearless, he warns strangers to 
keep their distance, and stands ready to 
back up his warning in active defense of 
his master. 

He is affectionate, loyal, and obedient— 
a friend of the whole family. He is especially 
gentle with children. He stands 28 inches 
high at the shoulder and weighs 65 to 75 
pounds. His coat is of smooth, hard short 
hair, thick and lying close to the body. The 
color may be either black, brown, or blue, 
with rusty-red markings. 

The Doberman was at first bred exclu- 
sively to be a guardian of the home, a watch- 
dog devoted to the service of his master with 
the heart and spirit of a gentleman. As the 
breed developed, the high degree of intel- 
ligence, especially its ability to absorb and 
remember special training, made it ex- 
tremely valuable for police and war work. 

There have always been dogs in armies 
as pets of individuals or mascots of various 
services, like the bulldog of the Marine 
Corps or the famous French poodle, Mus- 
tache, who, as I have already told you, was 
the mascot of a regiment of French grena- 
diers and rescued their flag one day. 

But dogs have also been used as official 
messengers. This is the story of one of 
them. 
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In June, 1942, John Thornton owned 
and operated a small boarding kennel in a 
little town in California. He loved dogs 
and was a qualified handler and trainer. He 
had in his care a beautiful young Doberman 
pinscher belonging to his son who had 
entered the Air Force at the outbreak of the 
war, and who was now flying on bombing 
missions out of England. Mr. Thornton 
spent a great deal of time training his son’s 
dog. He planned to enter him in the obe- 
dience trials in a dog show that would soon 
be held in a nearby city. 

Then came the dreaded news. Lieutenant 
John Thornton, Jr., was missing in action 
over enemy territory. Mr. Thornton decided 
that he should do everything in his power to 
further the war effort. Taking Doby with 
him he went to the nearest War Dog Recep- 
tion Center and volunteered for service 
with the K-9 Corps. 

He was too old for active combat duty, 
but he was accepted as an instructor. Doby 
was also accepted after he had been thor- 
oughly examined by an army veterinarian. 
Further tests determined his abilities, and 
he was assigned to a special branch of 
service. 

Mr. Thornton demonstrated what he had 
already taught Doby in preparation for the 
obedience trials, and the Army officers were 
so pleased that they gave Mr. Thornton 
permission to choose the young men who 
would work with Doby in battle. 

After three months of intensive instruc- 
tion, Doby and his handlers were graduated 
as a messenger team. They were sent to 
England and later attached to a ranger unit 
which was engaged in seeking out and 
securing information regarding the enemy 
fortifications on the French mainland. Small 
units of rangers would be put ashore from 
a little boat, whence they would advance 
inland under cover of night to a prear- 
ranged point where they might meet a 
member of the French underground who 
would give them information. Or at times 
they would seek out military objectives on 
their own. 

In either case the messenger dog and one 
of his handlers would accompany the scout- 
ing party while the other man on the team 
remained at the boat to receive the informa- 
tion carried by the dog. 

Doby and his teammates served with 
distinction in this capacity. I wish I could 
tell you that they came through the combat 
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without a scratch, but that would not be 
true. 

On one of these raids the party had 
finished their scouting and were about to 
make their way back to the boat when they 
were discovered by an enemy patrol. Doby’s 
handler was just putting the last bit of 
information gathered by the rangers into 
the leather pouch the dog wore on his back. 

“Doby, report!” he whispered into the 
dog’s ear. At this command Doby sped 
toward the boats. 

The alarm was given, “Kill that mm 
There he goes! Shoot him! He carrie 
papers!” 

But a fast-running dog is a difficult target. 
Doby was almost to the beach when a 
chance shot from a German sentry struck 
him a stunning blow on the shoulder. 
Dragging himself along, he finally reached 
the boat, where loving hands lifted him 
aboard. 

Soon the members of the scouting party 
were either killed or captured, but thanks 
to Doby, the information that they had 
given their lives to secure was delivered to 
Army Intelligence. 

Under the expert care of the best Army 
veterinary surgeon, Doby lived; but he was 
classified “unfit for further duty” and re- 
turned to his home in California. 


Marian’s Search 
From page 8 


Usually, however, Marian was too anxious 
to get the lessons back in the mail to wait 
for Mother. And then one day in class she 
found herself saying something that really 
set the church buzzing! 

“The Sabbath is not Sunday,” she said. 

“Not Sunday!” Betty demanded. “Then 
when on earth is it?” 

“The seventh day is Saturday and it is 
the day God set aside for us to keep holy,” 
Marian bravely asserted. 


“Huh?” came from a dozen pupils. “I’m i 
from Missouri; you'll have to show mc E 


added Jim, the smart aleck of the class. 
“Turn to Genesis 2:1 to 3,” Marian spoke 
unruffled. “There it is, right in the first book 
of the Bible.” 
“Oh, we've read the Bible,” shouted Jim. 
Unwavering, Marian turned to her Bible, 
the only one in the class. “ “Thus the heavens 
and the earth were finished, and all the host 





of them. And on the seventh day God ended 
his work which he had made; and he rested 
on the seventh day from all his work which 
he had made. And God blessed the seventh 
day, and sanctified it: because that in it he 
had rested from all his work which God 
created and made.’” 

“So what?” they called irreverently. 

The pupils were getting noisy, and the 
Sunday school superintendent peeked in to 
see what was the matter. 

“Awfully young to have to handle those 

ung upstarts,” he said to himself as he 

mpathized with her. But listening further, 
as Marian proceeded to prove her point, 
Mr. Butler began to side with the pupils. 

“Now, now, Marian. I think you are a bit 
off. Let’s just go on to the next point. Here, 
let me take over, you look as though you 
could stand a rest.” 

Marian eyed him suspiciously. “I don’t 
need any rest,” she told herself. “I was just 
about to give them another scripture that 
would have convinced those who might 
want to think seriously and truthfully, but 
what can I do? He’s boss.” 

Marian sat silently through the rest of 
the class period, while the discussion was 
neatly steered to other avenues. 

After class Mr. Butler said, “Maybe you 
had better check with the pastor about those 
statements. I know you were reading from 
the Bible, but these aren’t Old Testament 
days. We are living under grace now. We 
don’t follow the letter of the law. We wor- 
ship on the day Christ arose. It is such a 
beautiful thought, worshiping on the day 
He set aside.” Mr. Butler laid a fatherly 
hand on Marian’s shoulder. “I'll ask Rever- 
end Fox to explain it to you after church.” 

The girl shook all during church. “I 
know what is right and they can’t talk me 
out of it,” she muttered. 

Mr. Butler made a beeline for the minis- 
ter after church. Marian could see that they 
were talking about her, for they looked her 
way several times. She felt weak in her own 
strength, but prayed to have courage to 


> if tate her convictions and to be able to 
, uote the Bible if necessary. 


Mrs. Perkins was hearing about it now, 
for Mr. Butler had called her over and the 
three were deep in conversation. 

“Where did she get those ideas?” the 
superintendent was saying. 

“Maybe I'll have to take the blame,” 
Mrs. Perkins confessed. “I told her about a 


free Bible correspondence course, and I'll 
bet she got them from that. I never dreamed 
it would teach her something like this or 
I'd never. 

“Why, of course not,” the minister said 
kindly. “You should have checked, though. 
There are so many cults these days!” 

“Yes, I always wondered who sent it. 
She used to show me some of the lessons, 
but I guess she got to doing them so rapidly 
she didn’t take time to show me all of them. 
I'd have stopped her if I'd only known.” 
Mrs. Perkins was talking quickly, for she 
was much concerned. 

“Well, the kids weren’t taken in,’ Mr. 
Butler stated joyfully. “She didn’t make 
much impression with her crazy idea.” 

“No, and I'll talk her out of it. She’s 
young still, and I should have been on my 
toes and given her some foundation studies 
in our creed,” the minister said. 

“Well, I think she'll be reasonable,” Mrs. 
Perkins added graciously. “She's a mighty 
nice girl for her age.” 

“Of course, if she goes on with such 
teachings, we'll have to ask her to stop 
teaching, but I think she can be reasoned 
with,” Reverend Fox was saying as Marian 
left the group of girls she was with. 

“Well, here she comes,’ Mr. Butler 
whispered. “We'll walk on out.” He seemed 
relieved to be able to leave the minister to 
handle the matter. 

“I think I have a pamphlet against those 
—those Adventists. I suppose that’s who 
they are. Seventh Day folks, you know,” 
Mrs. Perkins told the minister. 

“Fine. She evidently likes to read, and 
that with what I say will probably do the 
trick. I hate to lose such a fine girl,” Rever- 
end Fox said. 

“Ahem, Marian, I—uh—we have been 
hearing about your little class,” the minister 
spoke as Marian shook his hand. “How is 
everything going? Are those big boys too 
much for you? Maybe you’d like me or Mr. 
Butler to come and help you.” 

“Oh, I’m getting along fine. The Bible 
gives me the answers; I’m not afraid now 
of anything they ask,” Marian spoke calmly. 

Unarmed by this, Reverend Fox scratched 
his head. “Well—uh—the report came to 
me today that you had a bit of trouble over 
a doctrinal point; about the Sabbath, I 
think.” 

“Oh, I know what the Bible says about it, 
and if I'd had a chance to go on and ex- 
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plain, I could have shown the class. But 
Mr. Butler came in just then and _ inter- 
rupted,” Marian said. 

“Oh, yes, I believe he did say he happened 
along and thought you were in a bit of 
trouble. Maybe I can help you,” the minister 
brightened, thinking that maybe he had hold 
of the right string to pull this time. 

“Maybe you'd like to come to a class for 
those who want to join the church, and take 
instruction. We could start one, say, next 

onday night,” he suggested. 

“Well, no, if I ever join a church it will 
be one that worships on the day God set 
aside, on Saturday,” Marian spoke firmly. 

“Oh, come now, that’s out of date.” The 
minister tried to laugh, but could see it was 
no use. Marian was set. 

“I know what I believe, Reverend Fox.” 

“Well, then we must ask you to give up 
your class, for we can’t have false doctrine 
taught here!” 

Marian was not quite prepared for this 
blow, but she took it in her stride. “If 
that is the way you feel, and this is the way 
I feel, I guess that is best,” she said. 

“Think it over, and if you change your 
mind before next Sunday, let me know,” Mr. 
Fox said solidly. 

Marian walked on home, tears in her 
eyes now that the battle was past. She had 
stood bravely for what she knew to be 
right, but now she was shaking and could 
not stop. 

The door had hardly closed behind her 
when there came a knock. Trembling, she 
turned to open it. 

“Hello, Marian.” It was Mrs. Perkins. “I’m 
so sorry I ever gave you that correspondence 
course. It must have been that which mixed 
you up.” 

“Oh, I thank you for it. It has meant a 
lot to me. I’ve learned so much about the 
Bible,’ Marian said. 

“But, I meant part of it was good, but 
some of it is—is—uh, not according to 
our doctrine.” 

“Isn’t our doctrine based on the Bible?” 

arian asked, bewildered. “I thought 
churches were supposed to be.” 

“Why, of course, but, well, it’s a long 
story. Here, take this little booklet and 
read for yourself what I.mean. It can ex- 
plain it better than I. I hope you will see 
your mistake and come back into the fold 
of the church. The minister would like to 
have you as a member.” 


With that Mrs. Perkins was out the door 
again before Marian had time to speak. 
Marian knew the book could hold no sway 
over her, for what she had learned she had 
found in her Bible. 


(To be concluded) 





She Wouldn’t Give Up 
From page 5 


included on the Medical Register, the first 
woman to be so honored. 

In 1857 she and her sister Emily opened 
a hospital for women and children. In 1866 
she started the first medical college for 
women in America. 

As soon as she was sure the college and 
hospital were in good hands, she returned 
to England, where she had been born, and 
there she did much to encourage women 
to become doctors. 

Elizabeth Blackwell died in 1910, a very 
famous woman who had done much to 
help mankind, because, in spite of all her 
trouble, she had refused to give up. 





April Fools at the Firehouse 
From page 14 


“Seven, nine, thirteen, seventeen—” and 
on the officer added, until his voice trailed 
away for a moment. Then he announced, 
“That will cost you fellows exactly $7.14. 
You can decide for yourselves how it will 
be shared among you.” 

“Lands!” breathed Tom. “All I have in my 
pocket is a single, miserable dime.” The 
others felt in their pockets too. There was a 
blank expression on Dave's round face, and 
there was certainly no mirth on Larry’s and 
Regie’s. 

“I think they ought to pay something for 
the terrific muddle they got the kitchen in, 
too,” the fire chief exploded. “We pride our- 
selves on our orderly kitchen.” 

“We'll make it $12 altogether,” the officer 
told the chief. “That will be $3 apiece. They 
will have to find it and pay it to you in a 
month’s time.” 

He turned to the boys. “Now look here, 
you fellows. I could put this in the police 
records and if anything came about like this 
again and your names were found on record, 
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it would make things tough for you, under- 
stand?” They all nodded. 

For they certainly did understand, and the 
thought of having a police record from April 
Fools’ Day wasn’t the least bit appealing. 

“You make things right with the chief 
within a month and don’t let me catch you 
at anything like this again, or look out!” 
said the officer, and he turned on his heel and 
left with the fire chief and the second officer. 

There were four boys. They were not 
lounging, nor were they complaining that 
there was nothing to do. They were looking 
miserably at one another, thinking. All their 
spare time in the next four weeks would have 
to be spent earning twelve dollars for the 
fire chief. 

Finally Dave broke the silence. “I think 
we've been the April Fools this time,” he 
said, and they walked off glumly to their 
bicycles. 





The Fish That Didn’t Get Away 
From page 3 


no one in the village was catching any 
fish in his traps. 

The Adventist family soon ran out of 
money. They borrowed for a while, but 
soon no one would lend them any more 
money, and no one would sell them any 
food or clothing or anything else they 
needed. They didn’t know what to do. 

One Friday afternoon about two o'clock, 
after many weeks had gone by and no fish 
had been caught, a fish actually did swim 
into the Adventist man’s trap! 

He went out in his boat with his son, 
and they pulled the big fish into their boat 
and took it back to shore. There they killed 
it, and cleaned it, and sold it. They were 
very happy, I can assure you. 

About seven o'clock that evening, just 
before the Sabbath came on, a neighbor 
who happened to be out in his boat in- 
specting his traps, came by this Adventist 
fish trap. There was another fish in it! 

As quickly as he could, he came to the 
Adventist man and said, “There’s another 
fish in your trap!” 

Ah! The Adventist man looked toward 
the west and saw that the sun was just 
about to go down. He said, “I can’t go out 
and get it tonight.” 

“Why can’t you?” asked his neighbor. 

“Because the Sabbath is coming on very 
soon. I would be breaking the Sabbath if 
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I took care of that fish after the sun went 
down.” 

The neighbor said, “If you don’t go and 
get the fish, he may get away, or someone 
else may get him.” 

The Adventist brother said, “I’m going 
to keep the Sabbath holy, even if that 
fish gets away.” 

Then that Adventist father got his boys 
and his girls together and they prayed, 
“Jesus, please take care of that big fish out 
there in our trap. We want to have it to 
morrow night after the Sabbath is ove ae 
Please take care of it.” 

They went to bed that night, but word 
had gotten around the village that there 
was a fish in that man’s trap and he wasn’t 
going out to get it on Friday night be- 
cause it was the Sabbath. The people shook 
their heads and said, “That man is crazy.” 

Next morning the family had another 
prayer before they went to Sabbath school. 
“Jesus,” they prayed, “You brought that fish 
into the trap. Now please keep it there 
till the Sabbath is over.” 

After they came home from church they 
prayed again. 

But as soon as the sun went down that 
night, Father and son went out to get 
that fish—if it was still there. How they 
hoped it was! They took a lamp of some 
kind and looked into the trap. Suddenly 
the boy shouted, “Here he is, Daddy!” 

Then they looked a little farther. There 
was another fish. And another, and another. 
The trap was full of huge fish. They were 
all night long getting them out! All night, 
and all the next day, until past noon. 

Would you like to know how many 
six-footers they got out of that trap? They 
got 122! 

Besides these 122 large fish, there were 
hundreds of small ones, only two or three 
feet long. There were so many that when 
they sold them they were able to pay off 
all their debts and still had money left 
over. 

Now here’s the most interesting part of, 
the story. How many fish do you baile 
were caught in the other traps right beside 
theirs? 

I have a surprise for you. Not one fish 
was caught in the other traps. 

You know what that makes me think 
of? The same God in heaven who led the 
sheep and lions and elephants into the ark, 
led those big fish into that fish trap. 





Now what's the final result? What did 
the people in the village think who said 
our Adventist brother was crazy? I'll tell 
you! 

Already four of those people have been 
baptized into the Adventist Church, be- 
cause they say that a God who will bless 
obedience like that, is the God they want 
to serve and obey. 

Now my closing question. Are you and 

being as faithful in our Sabbath observ- 
: as were that man and his family? 

t's remember this text: “Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness; 
and all these things shall be added unto 
you. 





Picked Up by His Ears 
From page 11 


Mr. Ford was a friend of Edison’s, so 
he built a winter home beside Mr. Edison’s 
house. On one occasion Mr. Ford gave 
Edison one of his automobiles, the well- 
known Model T. Of course all autos have 
tires, and Edison began experimenting. He 
thought it should be possible to make a tire 
by using some plant besides the rubber 
tree. He worked on 16,000 plants (no, 
there aren’t too many ciphers there) search- 
ing for one that would yield rubber. Fi- 
nally he found it—and surely you would 
mever guess what it was. Just plain old 
goldenrod! 

In the little museum that stands near 
the laboratory you can see Mr. Edison's 
Ford, and on the running board is one 
of his own goldenrod tires. Goldenrod made 
a high-grade rubber, but it was too ex- 
pensive to be put into general use. 

Did you know that Thomas Edison at- 
tended public school for only a very short 
time? The longest period was only three 
months. His teacher thought he was a dull 
boy who could not learn. He was offended, 


f course, and his mother Nancy was so 
@ that she did not compel him to 


go back to the school. She had been a 
teacher and now she taught him at home. 

Just because he went to school only a 
short time, do not quickly decide that he 
had little or no education. Far from it! 
During his lifetime he took out over a 
thousand patents on things he had invented, 
and nearly half of these were in countries 
other than the United States. 

He did not feel that his deafness was all 
affliction. Rather he counted it to be a 
blessing in disguise, for it shut out the 
distracting noises of the world about him. 
This made it easier for him to give com- 
plete, undivided attention to whatever prob- 
lem he was working on. 

Not only was Thomas A. Edison a great 
scientist, he was a true lover of God's 
nature. Just outside the laboratory there is 
a great banyan tree. Mr. Harvey Firestone, 
who was a close friend, gave him this 
banyan tree in 1925. Then it was a little 
fellow; when I saw it the marker said 
“root circumference 72 feet.” You can 
easily see the “roots” dropping to the 
ground from the branches. It is quite a 
sight, you may be sure. 

There are hundreds of kinds of flowers, 
plants, shrubs, and trees in Edison’s garden. 
They come from many countries—Australia 
and Madagascar, China and Mexico, Brazil 
and India, Africa and Hawaii, Formosa 
and Polynesia. 

While the story of this man is thrilling, 
yet if that is all it means to us, we shall 
lose a lot, for there is much we can learn 
from it. Think, for example, of his ability 
to stick to whatever he started no matter 
what the obstacles were; of how he was 
handicapped by having so little education; 
and of his deafness, which would have 
given many people an excuse for doing 
little or nothing. But he used what he had. 
What are you doing with what you have? 








COVER PICTURE by Three Lions. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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XIII—THE WORTHLESSNESS OF IDOLS 


(MARCH 31) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Isaiah 44: 
46:5-10. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “I am God, and 
there is none else; I am God, and there is none 
like me” (Isaiah 46:9). 


READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 


9-19; 


Guiding Thought 


The first commandment that God gave to His 
children tells us that we should have no other 
gods before Him; and the second commandment 
forbids the making and worshiping of graven 
images. Throughout the years it has been a con- 
stant temptation to God's children to make 
something that they can see to represent the God 
they cannot see. They have argued themselves 
into believing that this visible image helps 
them to worship the true God. However, far from 
helping them to worship the true God, these 
idols have turned them from Him and have often 
become gods themselves in their eyes. Judah was 
in danger of turning to idol worship, and Isaiah 
has much to say against the making and worship- 
ing of these idols. His message applies just as 
much today as it did in the time in which he 
lived. Not only are men still making idols in 
many lands, but even among those who profess 
to serve God, idols are being set up in the heart 
that prevent the true worship of God. 


SUNDAY 


Isaiah’s Challenge to the Idols 


1. Find Isaiah 41:21. In Isaiah 40:18-20 the 
prophet begins to compare the true God with 
idols. Now what challenge does he make to 
idols and to those who possess and worship 
them? 

2. Read verses 22, 23. Name some of these 
things that God through Isaiah challenges these 
idols to do. 


NotTe.—Dangerous days were ahead of God's 
people when Isaiah gave these warnings against 
idols, for king Manasseh who was to succeed his 
father Hezekiah was to encourage the worship of 
idols. It was because of Isaiah’s firm stand against 
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the evil of idol worship that the good prophet 
finally was put to death in this wicked king's 
reign. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, pp. 
381, 382,. par: 1. 


MONDAY 
The Making of an Idol 


3. Find Isaiah 44:14-17. Out of what are many 
idols made, and how does Isaiah show that 
an idol is no better than the substance of which 
it is made? 

NOTE.—Isaiah points out how foolish those 
are who make idols. They take a tree, use part 
of it to make a fire with which to warm them- 
selves, and part for making a fire on which to 
cook food, and they use the rest for making an 
idol to which they attribute wonderful power. 

4. Read verses 18, 19. 
who make idols? 

5. Find Isaiah 46:6. In what other way are 
some gods made? 


NOTE.—Again he shows the foolishness of 
men who will bz) a god, or have it custom-made. 


How blind are those 


For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 306, par. 2. 
TUESDAY 


The Uselessness of Idols 


6. Find Isaiah 46:7, first half. Instead of 
helping man, how helpless do these man-made 
gods prove to be? 

7. Read verse 7, second part. What can th 
do for those who worship them when they a 
in trouble? 

8. Read verse 1. What examples of such 
helpless idols does Isaiah quote? 

NOTE.—Bel and Nebo were Babylonian idols. 
Bel is another name for Baal. Men in high 
positions were named after these gods. Be/shazzar 
and Nebuchadnezzar are examples of kings whose 
names were taken from these gods. 

For further reading: Read how useless Baal 
was to the priests and people when they cried to 
him on Mount Carmel, in 1 Kings 18:21-29. 





of 











WEDNESDAY 


The True God and False Gods 


9. Find Isaiah 46:8, 9. After exposing the 
worthlessness of the idols to which the people 
of Judah were in danger of turning, how does 
God challenge them? 

10. Read verses 9, 10. Man-made idols know 
nothing, give no help, and cannot explain the 
future. By way of contrast, what can the true 
God do? 

11. Read verses 12, 13. What else can the 
true God do that idols cannot? 


NoTE.—Above everything else men should 
long for righteousness in their lives and peace in 

eir hearts. Only the true God can give man 

se things. Only the true God can bring ever- 

sting peace to this troubled world. 

For further reading: Education, p. 56, par. 2; 
p. 57, pars. 1-3. 


THURSDAY 


Idols Men Set Up in Their Hearts 


12. Find Deuteronomy 6:13, 14. Who only 
must be the object of our love and service? 

13. Find Luke 14:33. What must we give up 
if we are to be followers of the true God? 


NOTE.— ‘Whatever shall draw away the heart 
from God must be given up. Mammon is the idol 
of many. The love of money, the desire for wealth, 
is the golden chain that binds them to Satan. Rep- 
utation and worldly honor are worshiped by 
another class. The life of selfish ease and freedom 
from responsibility is the idol of others. But 
these bands must be broken. We cannot be half 
the Lord’s and half the world’s.’—Steps to Christ, 
pp. 48, 49. 

14. Read verses 16-24. What parable did our 
Lord tell to show that men can make idols 
out of worldly interests? 


None of us would worship animals. But have we 





made idols of clothes, TV programs, ball games? 


NOTE.—These three men represent three idols 
that are often set up in the human heart—the 
idol of possessions, the idol of work, and the idol 
of family relationships. These idols prevent men 
from serving the true God and receiving the 
reward of righteousness. Anything that separates 
us from our heavenly Father, anything that keeps 
us from the exercises of Bible study, prayer, 
gathering with others to worship God, is an idol 
in our hearts. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
1 A 
FRIDAY 


NAME two idols mentioned by Isaiah. 


NAME some substances of which idols are 
made. 

NAME some of the things idols cannot do. 

NAME the only One we can worship with 
profit. 

NAME some idols that men put up in their 
hearts. 


NAME three things Christ mentioned in the 
parable of the great supper that kept men from 
serving the true God. ; 

NAME some things that might become idols 
in your life, if you are not careful. 

Are the things listed below serving you as 
you seek to grow in grace and in the knowledge 
of Christ, or are you serving them? 

Books 

Dress 

Your friend 
Television programs 
Magazines 

Hobbies 

Radio programs 

A savings account 
Good things to eat 
Ball games 


LANDMARKS OF HISTORY—4 


REVIEW PICTURES 


W. Q. ORCHARDSON, ARTIST 


End of the “hat 


| ert little man, looking sadly back, is 


going into exile. 

His name was Napoleon, and for twenty- 
five years he was the most admired—and the 
most feared—man in the world. 

There was revolution in France when he 
was young. The king was taken out and had 
his head cut off. And after that hardly any- 
one had been safe any more. Other people 
by the thousands had their heads cut off, 
too, for no good reason at all. Someone was 
needed to bring peace and order. 

Some of the revolutionists remembered 
a brilliant young army officer called Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, and asked him to be 
their leader. 

He set out to make himself the ruler of 
the world. He invaded Italy, and defeated 
it. And Austria, too. He wanted to conquer 
India, and set out with an army. He won 
two big battles in Egypt, but was defeated 
by an English navy on the Nile. 

He returned to France and fought Bel- 
gium and Holland and Prussia and_ Ger- 
many, and beat them all. He made up a 
list of excellent laws for France, established 
banks, and improved the schools. 

He called himself the emperor of France 
and ordered the Pope to come and crown 
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him. When the Pope arrived he took the 
crown out of the Pope’s hand and put it on 
his head himself. 

With one of the greatest armies ever 
assembled, he set out to fight Russia. 

But the snows came. Men by the thou- 
sands died. He turned back, crushed. 

One more defeat followed. He was beaten 
by the English and the Prussians at Water- 
loo, in 1815. Then the French told him 
they didn’t want him to rule them any 
more. He gave himself up to the king of 
England. 

Here he is, standing on the deck of 
the Bellerophon, looking back to France 
and the glory that was past. He is on his 
way to St. Helena, a tiny island in the 
Atlantic Ocean. There, six years later, he 
died, a sick, lonely old man. 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power 
And all that beauty, all that on 


e’er gave, 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour. 
The paths of glory lead but to the 


grave.” 


“Just one life, ’twill soon be past, 
Only what's done for Christ will last.” 








